Of | free, virtuous and enlightened / people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. a 
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ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS 
PREJUDICE DISCUSSED 


500 Prominent Protestants, Catho- 
lics and Jews Attend Confer- 
ence in Washington 


RELIGIOUS GROUPS ARE AT ODDS 


Many People Discriminated 
Against. Need for Edu- 
cation Cited 


More than 500 outstanding clergymen 
and laymen, representing the Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish religions, gathered at 
Washington on March 7 for the purpose of 
discussing one of the most important and 
deep-rooted of American problems. Held 
under the auspices of the National Confer- 
ence of Jews and Christians, the meeting 
devoted itself to the task of seeking ways 
and means by which a greater degree of 
religious tolerance might be made to pre- 
vail among the American people. 

It was the first national convention of 
its kind, and was thus of primary impor- 
tance. It was in the nature of a pioneer 
movement designed to create a spirit of 
greater understanding and good will among 
the members of the various religious 
groups throughout the country. Speakers 
of national prominence were in attendance. 
The closing address was delivered by New- 
ton D. Baker who shared the chairmanship 
with Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, of 
Columbia University, and Roger W. Straus 
of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations. In addition, the meeting was 
sponsored by such national leaders as 
Charles Evans Hughes, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Owen D. Young, Ogden L. Mills, 
Jane Addams and Alfred E. Smith. 


PREJUDICE 


A number of highly important facts were 
brought out at this conference which de- 
serve the attention of every thoughtful 
citizen. While the problem of religious 
intolerance is not one to be solved by 
legislation, and therefore does not come 
into the proceedings of Congress, it has 
nevertheless a direct effect on the well- 
being of every American. It is certain 
that religious prejudice is the cause of 
much misunderstanding and ill will. In a 
number of instances people find themselves 
hampered and even oppressed because of 
their religious beliefs. In consequence, 
national progress and national happiness 
suffer severe hindrance. It has been rec- 
ognized that religious prejudice is an un- 
wholesome force which should be stamped 
out. These facts were fully emphasized at 
the meeting held in Washington. The con- 
vention has sounded the keynote for an 
organized and effective movement to bring 
about complete religious tolerance. Since 
the problem is drawing the united attention 
of so many citizens, an inquiry into its 
nature and extent may, at this time, be 
opportune. 

Of the many questions of vital impor- 
tance which confront the world, perhaps 
hone is more difficult or perplexing than 
that of minorities. We have had occasion 
to discuss this problem as it concerns Eu- 
rope (THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, December 
16, 1931), but it is by no means confined 
to that continent. There are minority 
groups in nearly every country in the 
world. Everywhere we find small groups 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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PAUL VON HINDENBURG 








President von Hindenburg Registers Personal 
Victory in German Elections 


Standing as a bulwark against forces 
seeking to change the political system of 
Germany, Paul von Hindenburg, 84-year- 
old president, has once more won the con- 
fidence of his people. In the presidential 
election held March 13 he received 7,000,- 
000 more votes than his strongest rival, 
Adolf Hitler, leader of the National So- 
cialist Party. True, the German presi- 
dent’s reélection is not complete. German 
law provides that to be elected a candidate 
must receive more than half, or an abso- 
lute majority, of all the votes cast. Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg did not receive this 
full majority. He fell short of it by some 
160,000 votes. There will thus have to be 
another election on April 10. At that time 
it will only be necessary for the successful 
candidate to obtain more votes than any 
of his opponents. It is everywhere con- 
ceded that von Hindenburg will have little 
difficulty in doing this. He seems assured 
of reélection. 

And so it is that Germany’s aged presi- 
dent stands on the threshold of another 
seven-year term. He has stood steadfastly 
by his country in crisis after crisis in each 
dismal year since 1914. His one great 
characteristic has been loyalty to the Ger- 
man people. A militarist, he answered the 
call of statesmanship. A monarchist, he 
pledged himself to the cause of republican- 
ism. He has ever felt a sense of deep re- 
sponsibility toward his fatherland. His 


own words are testimony as he again pre- 
pares to accept the heavy burden of the 
presidency: 

The responsibility that made me hold out 
in the war until I brought my troops home, 
the responsibility that guided me as President 
of the nation in the most difficult decisions, 
this responsibility impels me now to hold out 


again to serve the German nation in true 
faithfulness. 


To give my last remaining strength for this 
purpose I offer myself again. That is the 
meaning and the aim of my candidacy. 

It is through his faithfulness to such 
standards that Paul von Hindenburg has 
established himself as the symbol of Ger- 
man soundness and stability. It is the 
reason why he has won the confidence of 
foreign nations which have an interest in 
that stability. When the election returns 
became known there was an immediate 
favorable reaction in the major world cap- 
itals. The feeling prevailed that the fu- 
ture of Germany was more hopeful. Dur- 
ing past months it has been thought pos- 
sible that the Hitlerites might obtaia con- 
trol of the German government. They 
made a determined effort in the presiden- 
tial election but were held in check by the 
personal power of von Hindenburg. The 
aged president has once more shown his 
power to “hold out.” He will continue in 
power, having the confidence of the world, 
and, it is apparent, the loyalty of the 
majority of the German people. 


TAXATION PROPOSALS 
DEBATED IN CONGRESS 


Proposed Sales Tax of Two and One- 
fourth Per Cent Draws Criticism 
from Many Sections 


BASIC PRINCIPLES ARE INVOLVED 


Opponents Favor Plan to Tax 
Large Incomes More Heavily. 
Would Not Burden Poor 


A really fundamental issue is up in 
Congress. The proposal to levy a sales 
tax has raised questions of economic and 
political principle and has produced deep- 
seated differences of opinion. In order to 
get at the heart of the controversy, it 
may be well to consider first, the nature 
of the emergency which calls for heavier 
taxes; second, the provisions of the sales 
tax; third, the arguments which are be- 
ing made for and against it; and fourth, 
the conflict of political philosophies 
which underlies the sales tax controversy. 

The emergency is clear enough. The 
government must have more money and 
the sources of revenue are drying up. In 
the year, June 30, 1929-June 30, 1930, 
$2,411,000,000 was collected by the 
treasury as income taxes. It is estimated 
that in the year June 30, 1931-June 30, 
1932, only $1,076,000,000 will be collected, 
or less than one-half as much as two years 
previous. Customs receipts are also fall- 
ing off and so are the internal revenue 
taxes such as the tax on tobacco, and the 
tax on the stamps placed on various docu- 
ments and the estate tax. If the tax laws 
were not changed, it is estimated that the 
government revenues would, during the 
coming year, be only a little more than 
half what they were three years ago. At 
the same time, the expenses of the gov- 
ernment have not declined materially in 
spite of all possible economies, 


HIGHER TAXES REQUIRED 


This means that the government is not 
paying its way. There is a huge deficit. 
Some of the expenses are not to be met 
by taxation. The government is to bor- 
row money to pay the expenses of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
it is borrowing to meet certain other of 
the extraordinary or emergency expendi- 
tures. But most of the political and 
economic leaders feel that it is a danger- 
ous thing for the treasury to go ahead 
running into debt for the ordinary work 
of the government. It is felt that the 
nation’s credit will be impaired if the 
ordinary budget is not balanced. Hence 
the demand for increased taxation. 

The program of taxation which has been 
brought before the House of Representa- 
tives by the Ways and Means Committee 
and which has the support of the treasury 
officials, calls for an increase in the in- 
come tax rates, an increase in internal 
revenue taxes and for certain other mis- 
cellaneous tax increases. These were de- 
scribed in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER last 
week. They have not given rise to great 
differences of opinion. Jt is considered 
on all hands that income and certain other 
kinds of taxes must be raised. But an 
issue has arisen over the proposed sales 
tax. 

THE SALES TAX 


The sales tax is, as its name implies, a 
tax levied upon manufactured goods at 
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that the tax is not 
imposed upon 
rents. The fam- 
ily would there- 
fore not pay a tax 
on its expendi- 
tures for rent and 
a considerable 
amount of its 
foods. The cost 
of living for the 
average family 
would _ probably 
not be raised by 
two and _ one- 
fourth per cent in 
spite of the fact 
that the cost of 
certain articles 
might be in- 
creased more than 
that amount. 

It is estimated 
that this sales tax, 
if put into effect, 
would bring the 
treasury about 
$600,000,000, and 
that, in the minds 
of those who fa- 
vor the tax, con- 
stitutes the chief 








ALL EXCEPT HITCHING UP 
—Darling in N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


argument for the 
passage of the 
law. Many of 
the advocates of 








the time of their sale. It is proposed to 
tax manufactured commodities two and 
one-fourth per cent of their value. The 
two and one-fourth per cent is not upon 
the sale of the goods to the consumer in 
the retail market but upon the price 
charged by the manufacturer. 

Here is an example of the way the tax 
would operate. A clothing manufacturer, 
let us say, makes a suit of clothes—a 
suit which sells at the retail clothing store 
for $40. The manufacturer’s charge for 
the suit is perhaps seventy per cent of 
the retail price, or $28. The tax on the 
suit would therefore be two and one- 
fourth per cent of $28, or 63 cents. 

In a case like this the manufacturer 
might add 63 cents to the price of his 
suit, selling it to the jobber or retailer, as 
the case might be, for $28.63. This addi- 
tional charge might be passed along by 
the dealers who handle the suit. Finally, 
the retailer might sell it to his customer 
for $40.63. If this happened in the case 
of all kinds of goods, all persons who buy 
goods of any kind would be charged a tax 
of two and one-fourth per cent on their 
purchases. In some cases the manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers might take 
advantage of the tax to raise the price 
even more than that so that a purchaser 
of the suit would have to pay not $40.63 
but $41 or even possibly $42 or $43. 
Some people, in opposing the sales tax, 
think that this result would be quite com- 
mon. 

In other cases the manufacturer might 
be obliged to pay the tax himself. If he 
manufactures some article which sells in 
the market for a fixed price, like $1 or $5, 
he might feel that an increase of a few 
cents in the price would interfere with 
sales. He would then be obliged to 
shoulder the tax himself. This would un- 
questionably be the case with a consid- 
erable number of manufactured articles. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAX 


It is not proposed that this tax shall be 
levied upon all kinds of goods. Many ar- 
ticles of food are exempted on the theory 
that food is a necessity of life even to the 
very poor and that nothing should be done 
to increase its cost. All foods are not ex- 
empted. The so-called “processed” foods 
are not—canned foods, prepared cereals 
and other products of that kind are 
obliged to pay the tax. Fertilizers, seeds, 
articles used in religious ceremonies and 
printed matter are exempted from the tax. 
It is thus clear that the average family 
would not be obliged to pay out two and 
one-fourth per cent on all its purchases. 
This is even clearer when we remember 


the bill do not 
consider the sales tax a desirable kind of 
tax. They would not favor it under ordi- 
nary circumstances, They point out that it 
is an emergency measure and that, accord- 
ing to the terms of the bill, it would auto- 
matically cease to operate on June 30, 
1934. Since most of the arguments in favor 
of this measure are in the nature of a re- 
buttal to arguments of the opposition, we 
shall now take up some of the points 
brought out by those who oppose the tax. 


FOR AND AGAINST 


In the first place, those who oppose the 
sales tax strike fiercely at that feature of 
it which its friends admit to be a weak- 
ness, They point out that it bears more 
heavily upon the poor than upon the rich. 
The rich man does not spend the main 
part of his income for goods of any kind. 
He puts his money into investments of 
various sorts. The sales tax applies to 
but a small part of his income. It hits 
the greater part of the poor man’s income 
because he spends all he gets—rent and a 
few other items excepted—for goods. The 
sales tax is therefore a regressive tax. It 
takes a larger per cent from the poor 
than it does from the rich. It is argued 
further that this tax is not necessary. In- 
creased revenue might be obtained by rais- 
ing income tax rates. During the war, the 
surtax (a surtax is a tax levied, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary income tax, upon 
large incomes; at present a surtax is im- 
posed upon all incomes in excess of 
$10,000 a year) was as high as sixty per 
cent on very large incomes—on that por- 
tion of a man’s income which was in ex- 
cess of $100,000. The tax bill now be- 
fore Congress would stop with a forty per 
cent surtax on the highest incomes. 


Friends of the sales tax argue that we 
cannot safely impose.such high taxes upon 
large incomes today as we imposed during 
the war period. They say that many in- 
dustries are in a dangerous situation. Own- 
ers of industrial plants who have consider- 
able incomes remaining need to keep as 
much of their money as possible as a sur- 
plus so that if business continues to get 
worse they can still keep going. If we 
skim too deeply into the profits of those 
who are still making profits we will re- 
duce the number of industrial concerns 
which are safe and sound. More plants 
will then have to close, and unemployment 
will be increased. They say that the sales 
tax will avoid the necessity of placing 
dangerously high taxes upon industry and 
that it will be as painless and harmless a 
means of extracting the absolutely neces- 
sary revenue as can be devised at this 
time, 


PRINCIPLES IN CONFLICT 


In the debates over the sales tax we 
can discover three fundamentally opposed 
philosophies of economics and government. 
In the first place, there are those who 
think that the present distribution of 
wealth among the people is fundamentally 
just. They feel that the inequalities of 
wealth are due to inequalities of contribu- 
tion to the public good. They oppose 
taxes which are levied with the purpose of 
paring down large incomes and of bring- 
ing about a more equal distribution of 
wealth. These people, of whom former 
Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. 
Mellon was an outstanding example, have 
always argued in favor of giving taxation 
a broader base—of creating forms of taxa- 
tion which a greater proportion of the 
population would have to pay. They have 
opposed the system of collecting most of 
our federal taxes from individuals with 
moderate or large incomes, holders of 
small incomes: being exempted. They are 
inclined to favor the sales tax as a means 
whereby a greater part of the population 
shall be obliged to share the costs of gov- 
ernment. The sales tax as a permanent 
measure would be a prop to support the 
present unequal distribution of wealth 
since it would exact contributions from the 
poor as well as the rich. 

Opposed to this group are the radicals, 
the liberals, the progressives, They feel 
that the distribution of wealth is unjust. 
They think that many large fortunes come 
as the result of special privileges of one 
sort or another. They consider it ex- 
tremely unfortunate that wealth should 
be so definitely concentrated in the hands 
of a few and that the masses should be 
relatively poor. They would like to have 
a plan of industry and government by 
which the amassing of the large fortunes 
would be more difficult and by which the 
distribution of wealth would be more 
equal. But until we can get such a sys- 
tem, they favor the imposition of heavy 
taxes upon the well-to-do and the rich as 
a means of readjusting the distribution of 
wealth—to a certain extent at least—in 
favor of the poorer classes. These people 
naturally look with disfavor upon a sales 
tax and favor higher rates upon large in- 
comes. 

Between these extremes are those who 
believe that there are unjust inequalities in 
the distribution of wealth and who think 
that taxes should be imposed more heavily 
upon the rich than upon the poor. They 
feel, however, that the use of taxes at this 
time for the purpose of paring down great 
fortunes would be dangerous not only to 
the rich but to the whole nation. Their 
inclination would be to oppose a sales tax 
under ordinary circumstances but many of 
them sanction it now as an emergency 
measure, 


——y 


Speaker Garner, majority leader Rainey 

and Representative Crisp, acting head of 

the Ways and Means Committee. It is 

opposed by the Progressive Republicans in 

both branches of Congress and by many 

liberal Democrats in Congress and out. 
FOR FURTHER STUDY 

For the benefit of those who may wish 
to carry on further studies of this issue, 
with which such fundamental principles of 
taxation and government are involved, we 
are presenting the following references: 

Eight Billions in Taxes and What Be- 
comes of Them. World’s Work, March, 
1927, pp. 494-500. An article on state and 
federal taxation explaining the constant in- 
crease in the cost of government during 
recent years with an analysis of its causes, 
written by Robert M. Haig, professor at 
Columbia University. 

The Horoscope of Taxation. World’s 
Work, March, 1927, pp. 486-493. An ar- 
ticle by Mark Sullivan, the well known 
writer on political and economic subjects. 
It is a forecast of the possible trends of 
taxation in the future. 

Need for Readjusting the Fiscal System 
of the United States. Annals of American 
Academy, January, 1927, pp. 1-8. An 
analysis by Dr. E. R. A. Seligman, author 
of several well known books on various 
aspects of taxation. 

A Postscript on the Sales Tax. Review 
of Reviews, January, 1931, pp. 86-87. A 
short study of the sales tax as it applies 
to the states which have adopted it. 

Tax on Gross Sales. Review of Re- 
views, October, 1930, pp. 120-122. An 
explanation of the sales tax as it applies 
to the State of West Virginia. 

Recent Developments of the General 
Sales Tax. Journal of Political Economy, 
February, 1928, pp. 83-99. 

Canada’s Sales Tax. Review of Re- 
views, October, 1931, pp. 84-86. A brief 
survey of the Canadian sales tax after 
which the proposed tax in this country has 
largely been modeled. 

New Source of State Revenue. Current 
History, November, 1930, pp. 244-246. A 
study of the sales tax adopted by the 
various countries of the world together 
with an analysis of its possibilities in the 
United States. 

Principles of Economics. F. W. Taus- 
sig, pp. 505-562. A discussion .of the 
fundamental principles and theories of 
taxation, 





Eamon de Valera, approved by a vote 
of 81 to 68 in the Dail, was sworn in as 
president of the Irish Free State. Though 
all members of his party, the Fianna Fail, 
subscribed to the oath of allegiance to the 
king of England as they took seats in the 
Dail, they maintained that they would try 
immediately to abolish it. 





NOT A PARTISAN 
ISSUE 


The division in 
Congress and 
throughout the 
country on _ this 
question is not 
along party lines, 
partly because the 
political parties as 
at present organ- 
ized are not op- 
posed to each 
other on any fun- 
damental issue. 
The sales tax is 
supported by the 
Hoover adminis- 
tration, and it is 
advocated strongly 
by Secretary ot 
the Treasury Og- 
den L. Mills. At 
the same time it 
is supported in the 
House of Repre- 
sentatives by the 
Democratic Ways 
and Means Com- 
mittee and_ has 
the endorsement 
of such Demo- 
cratic leaders as 












NO TAX ON. 


ECCS (IN THE SHELL) 
SALT 


PAMPHLETS 
MUSIC IN BRAILLE 

















A PENNY AT A TIME 


—Kirby in N. Y. Wortp TELEGRAM 
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A POLITICAL PARADE IN UNTER DEN LINDEN, BERLIN 


many, with the middle parties 
supporting Hindenburg and 
with Communists and Nazis 
opposing him from different 
directions. The letters declare 
the inability of Germany to 
pay reparations. They deny 
the justice of reparations 
charges. They indicate a 
sympathetic understanding of 
America’s refusal to cancel 
the war debts in order that 
Germany’s creditors may can- 
cel reparations. At the same 
time they voice a conviction 
that the wiping out of debts 
and reparations must come if 
the world is to emerge from 
the depression which is threat- 
ening the very basis of civili- 
zation. 





CENTRAL EUROPE 





Efforts are being made in 
Europe to improve conditions 
in the so-called Danubian 
states—Austria, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia—by having them 
form an economic’ union. 
Premier André Tardieu of 
France has been endeavoring 
to have those countries form 
such a union under the protec- 








Letters From Germany Tell of Depression in 
Industry and Hopelessness of Youth 


We have had a number of letters dur- 
ing the last few days from correspond- 
ents in Germany. Since the German presi- 
dential election was.held last week and 
since another election must be held early 
in April, excerpts from these letters may 
prove interesting to our readers. The ones 
from which we are quoting were written 
about the first of March—two weeks be- 
fore the election. All of them speak of the 
excitement of the campaign. The strong 
feeling they had can easily be understood, 
for we ourselves get excited over a presi- 
dential campaign in spite of the fact that 
usually no important issues are at stake. 
In Germany the existence of the Republic 
itself depended upon the outcome of the 
election, for the Communists and the Na- 
tional Socialists (Nazis) both oppose the 
Republic, the former desiring to establish 
a system of government and industry like 
that in Russia, and the latter standing for 
a régime somewhat like that maintained by 
the Fascists in Italy. A student of eco- 
nomics and commerce in Cologne Univer- 
sity complains that while the German peo- 
ple, and especially the students, belong to 
political parties and are bitter in contro- 
versy, they do not study public problems 
carefully and know little about the sub- 
jects of debate. The same thing might, of 
course, be said of the citizens of other 
lands. This young, man, writing of the 
approaching election, says: 


The canvassing is not anything like what 
I have heard it is, for example, in England. 
I have met students who have only heard a 
mere whisper of it, but no more, especially 
that group of students going in for pure scien- 
tific work. They, I dare say, do not even 
touch a newspaper. I am sorry that I cannot 
prove this by numbers, but I would like to 
say that even among the students there are a 
great many who are absolutely indifferent to 
social and political life. Many average citi- 
zens do not even know the simplest things 
about government and the different political 
parties, and above this they often hold meet- 
ings and write pamphlets. So one often won- 
ders how many different opinions are to be 
found on one and the same subject. 


How deeply the Germans feel about the 
seriousness of the crisis is indicated by 
this comment of a political scientist whose 
studies have been pursued at the Univer- 
sity of Munich: 


My country has lost by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles great territory of immense economic 
importance. It has lost its colonies. It has 
lost one third of its national capital and 
income. It has lost much capital in kind. 
Sixty-five million inhabitants are thronged on 


respectively little land. Six and a half mil- 
lion of men are out of work because there is 
no money, because by protective tariffs of 
other countries there is no intercourse of goods 
adapted to our needs. More than two fifths 
of us live by relief of public corporations. 
Half of our fellow countrymen have an in- 
come below the minimum of existence. The 
political situation in Germany, therefore, is 
precarious. 

The youth has no hope of acquiring a posi- 
tion. Young men and women have no hope 
of being able to marry while young. The 
youth is without any hope of improvement. 
Day by day the outlook turns worse, and as 
a consequence the minds become desperate. 
Instead of pacification, a mood for fighting 
arises. The greater part has nothing to lose, 
but only to win. Life has no worth. There is 
an embittered struggle for existence. Murder 
and robberies are increasing day by day... . 

The future development of humanity looks 
dark, darker than before the first of August, 
1914. In many countries of the world, espe- 
cially in middle Europe, a generation is grow- 
ing up knowing no happiness, having no fu- 
ture, fighting every second for its existence; a 
generation which will give no pardon to its 
enemies; a generation which may once laugh 
at all international treaties—be- 
cause it feels deceived by them— 
and take up arms. 


A young woman, who is a 
professor of English and Ger- 
man language and literature in 
a high school which prepares 
girls for university, has this to 
say of the condition of her 
people: 


A great number are so de- 
pressed and worn out by the 
cares of everyday life that they 
are driven to radicalism because 
they believe it to be the only 
remedy for their present losses 
and difficulties. But at first sight 
you do not even perceive the 
greatness of the distress, it being 
the characteristic feature of the 
Germans to maintain an outward 
show of prosperity. They like a 
neat appearance, be it ever so 
difficult to keep it up. You will 
perhaps be struck when walking 
through the streets of a German 
town that you do not see more 
ragged people. All of them try 
to keep as long as possible a cer- 
tain decency in their outward 
appearance; they still live on the 
remains of an old _ splendor; 
that’s what the French do not 
understand; their way of living 
being quite different from ours. 
We hope that the now existing 
gulf between the two nations 
may one day be filled up. 


All of the letters describe 
the party situation in Ger- 


tion of the four great nations 
of Europe, Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy. It has been 
pointed out that this union would not be 
the same as the proposed customs union be- 
tween Germany and Austria which caused 
such a disturbance in Europe last year. It 
would consist in establishing lower tariff 
rates among the five countries than those 
which exist for other countries. The ob- 
ject of the plan would be to reéstablish 
commercial relations among the Danubian 
countries which have suffered unusually 
from the effects of the depression. 





INSTALMENT TRAVELING 





Tourists can now travel to Europe or 
the West Indies on the instalment plan. 
The Cunard Line, an English shipping 
company, has introduced the novel idea of 
permitting passengers to pay for one- 
fourth of the fare down and to pay the 
balance in small instalments during the 
year. This plan may help the business of 
the shipping companies hurt by the depres- 
sion and it may lead to more ocean travel 
for a while. Whether it will be a good thing 
for people to take pleasure trips before 
they have saved the money to pay for 
them is another question. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 














Perseverance is more prevailing than vio- 
lence; and many things which cannot be over- 
come when they are together, yield themselves 
up when taken little by little. —Plutarch 





In times like these a lot of our close friends 
are getting closer. 


—Thomaston (Ga.) Trmes 





Neither fear, nor wish for, your last day. 
—Martial 





Uncle Sam is too busy trying to overcome 
the buyer’s boycott in this country to con- 
sider a boycott against buying in Japan. 

—Washington Post 





What was once referred to as a crime wave 
has become a deluge. —Washington Star 

Minds that have nothing to confer find little 
to perceive. —William Wordsworth 








We are continually being assured that this 
depression is “only in the public mind.” 
Well, the public mind must be a lot deeper 
than we ever suspected.—Arizona PRODUCER 





Garlic is one of the horses racing at Hialeah 
this winter, and recent charts made the ob- 
vious remark that he was a strong contender. 

—New York Sun 





Speaking of hoarding, which we weren't, 
but never mind, Brooklyn police report that 
the last twenty-five hold-ups in that city 
yielded a total return of less than ten dollars. 

—Philadelphia Inquirer 

“There is little change in trousers,” says a 
fashion writer. It has, of course, all gone to 
the tax-collectors. —London PuncH 





A man ought to read just as inclination 
leads him; for what he reads as a task will 
do him little good. —Samuel Johnson 





No taxpayer who finds himself advertised in 
the delinquent list feels that he can be accused 
of hoarding. —Washington Star 





The trouble with new styles for women is 
that they soon become so popular that they 
become unpopular. 

—Duluth News-TriBune 





Many a man fails to become a thinker for 
the sole reason that his memory is too good. 
—Nietzsche 





That bobsled slide at Lake Placid must 
have been modeled after the one in Wall 
Street—Columbus (Ohio) Strate JourNAL 





Time only can eradicate and overcome cus- 
toms and prejudices of long standing. 
—George Washington 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Ivar Kreuger (ee- 
vahr kreu’ger—the e and u are pronounced 
“ee” and “oo” simultaneously as in German; 
the g is hard, as in get). 











© Ewing Galloway 


A BIT OF BEAUTIFUL RURAL GERMANY 


Since the war, Germany has made much progress in the development of water power. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


VERY important vote on prohibition 
was taken in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 14. The Judiciary 
Committee of the House has had under 
consideration the Beck-Linthicum proposal 
for an amendment to the Constitution 
which would do away with national pro- 
hibition and turn the question of liquor 
control back to the states. The Judiciary 
Committee opposed this action and refused 
to report the bill favorably. It was thus 
denied a place among the bills which were 
to be voted upon by the House. 

The friends of the measure then brought 
into use a new rule which had been adopted 
early in the present session of Congress. 
This rule provides that if a committee fails 
to bring a bill which it is considering be- 
fore the House for a vote, one-third of the 
members of the House, by signing a peti- 
tion, may force a vote on the question as 
to whether the committee shall be dis- 
charged from its consideration of the bill 
so that the bill may be voted upon by the 
House. 

More than a third of the members of 
the House signed such a petition—145 of 
them, to be exact. A vote was then taken 
in the House on March 14. The question 
to be decided was this: Shall the bill pro- 
viding for the amendment to the Constitu- 
tion be taken out of the hands of the 
Judiciary Committee and placed before 
the House of Representatives for a vote? 
Naturally, those who favored doing away 
with prohibition supported this bill, while 
those who opposed the submission of the 
amendment to the states voted against it. 
The resolution was defeated by a vote of 
227 to 187. The proposal to submit an 
amendment to the Constitution turning the 
control of liquor back to the states there- 
fore remains with the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, which has a “dry” majority. So no 
further action on the measure is to be 
anticipated in the near future. 

This action of the House is considered 
significant because it is the first direct vote 
which has been taken in a number of 
years on the question of prohibition. It 
shows a decided gain for the wets. The 


House of Representatives has been over- 
whelmingly in favor of prohibition and of 
laws providing for its enforcement. The 
anti-prohibitionists are greatly cheered by 
the fact that they polled 187 votes, which 
is only forty less than the vote of the drys. 
The friends of the eighteenth amendment 
admit that their opponents have made 
heavy gains, but they express satisfaction 
in the fact that they still have a consider- 
able majority. 

It takes a two-thirds vote of both houses 
of Congress to submit a constitutional 
amendment to the states. The wets will 
have to make tremendous gains before 
they can secure action which would send 
to the states an amendment doing away 
with prohibition. If, however, they should 
secure a simple majority in either house of 
Congress, they could prevent the appropri- 
ation of ,mongy. for the enforcement of 
prohibition dnd could in this way render 
the prohibitory law a dead letter. That is 
the goal of many of those who oppose pro- 
hibition, and their recent gains, as indi- 
cated by the vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has encouraged some of them 
to believe that they may soon secure a 
majority in one of the houses and thus 
defeat the prohibition experiment. 


ae) 


FTER an eight-day meeting, the As- 

sembly of the League of Nations, 
which was convened on March 3 to con- 
sider the Far Eastern crisis, adjourned on 
March 11. The body took two important 
steps with a view of bringing the dispute 
to an end. It unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution declaring that League members were 
bound not to recognize any settlement of 
the dispute which violated the Covenant 
of the League or the Briand-Kellogg Pact. 
It reminded both China and Japan of pre- 
vious resolutions which had been adopted 
by the Council and by the Assembly 
itself. 

The second step was provided for in the 
same resolution. The Assembly decreed 
that it should continue to have jurisdiction 
over the negotiations to settle’ the dispute 
rather than the Council, which had pre- 
viously taken charge of the matter. In 
order to do this, a commission composed 
of representatives of nineteen nations was 
established. This commission, under the 
presidency of Paul Hymans, foreign min- 
ister of Belgium, will represent the As- 
sembly and will report to it on matters 
concerning both Shanghai and Manchuria. 

As the meeting of the Assembly came 
to a close, events in the Far East appeared 
to be more hopeful than they had been for 
many weeks. Fighting in the Shanghai 
region had practically ceased. It was re- 
ported that the Japanese were making 
preparations to remove a large number of 
their troops from China and that they 
were going to retain only a number suffi- 
cient for purposes of defense. The Jap- 
anese, however, accused the Chinese of 
making preparations for further hostilities 
around Shanghai by sending reinforce- 
ments to carry on large-scale warfare. 
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HREE events in Europe have 
tended to detract attention 
from the World Disarmament 
Conference during the past few 
weeks—the meeting of the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations 
called into extraordinary session 
to consider the Sino-Japanese 
conflict, the presidential elections 
in Germany, and the political 
uncertainty in France which re- 
quired André Tardieu to absent 
himself from the conference for 
a considerable length of time. 
With the restoration of normal 
conditions last week, however, it 
was expected that the disarma- 
ment conference would once more 
settle down to the gigantic task 
which remains before it. M. Tar- 
dieu returned from Paris last 
Tuesday and preparations were 
made to give further considera- 








PERHAPS YOU’VE NOTICED IT, TOO 
—Hanny in Philadelphia INQUIRER 


tion to the various proposals of 
arms reduction or limitation 
made by the different delegates. 











SOMETHING HE CAN’T FIGHT 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post DIspaTtcH 
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WE DON’T LIKE THE LOOKS OF THE 
SALESMAN 


—Shoemaker in Chicago DAILy NEws 








Meanwhile, considerable work has been 
undertaken by the committees of the con- 
ference. Each has been endeavoring to 
reconcile the opposing views and reach 
some definite agreement. Few tangible 
results, however, have been accomplished 
by any of the committees. The committee 
which is considering matters relating to 
naval armaments has possibly done more 
than most others. It has already adopted 
a number of articles of the draft conven- 
tion drawn up by the conference. 

Last week, the American member of the 
committee, Senator Swanson of Virginia, 
won a victory in a discussion of naval dis- 
armament. The British member of the 
committee was anxious to have the other 
members agree to remove from the treaty 
an article which had already been accepted 
by both the Washington Conference of 
1922 and the London Conference of 1930. 
But Mr. Swanson, having had considerable 
experience as a public speaker in the 
United States Senate, immediately attacked 
the proposal. He was determined that the 
work accomplished at previous conferences 
should not be undone. The Japanese, 
French, and Italian members of the Com- 
mittee supported the American view, and 
agreement was reached. 

The point of controversy among the 
members of the naval committee was this: 
If a country is building a warship for an- 
other country when war is declared, should 
that country be allowed to complete the 
ship and use it for its own purposes? 
Both the London and the Washington 
treaties state that a country should be pro- 
hibited from doing so. But the English 
delegate desired to have this provision 
modified in order to permit a country to 
complete the ship under construction and 
use it. He claimed that the vessel could 
be used to defend the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact. Senator Swanson and the delegates 
who supported his view, however, held that 
such action would be a great hindrance to 
the progress already made in disarmament. 
They were of the opinion that if a country 
were permitted to make use of ships it was 
building for other countries, there would 
be no means of keeping the warships of 
countries within treaty bounds. 

Another committee of the conference, of 
which Dr. Mary Emma Woolley, the 
American woman delegate, is a member, 
has been considering the proposal of moral 
disarmament made by Poland. The out- 
standing feature of the Polish proposal is 
that all individuals in any country who 
stir up agitation for war should be put in 
prison. Such a plan, if adopted, would 
place upon governments the responsibility 
to imprison those who agitate for the re- 
vision of the Versailles Treaty by means 
of violence. It was also suggested in this 
meeting that school books, motion pic- 
tures, newspapers and radio broadcasting 
be supervised so as to prevent the appear- 
ance of any propaganda designed to create 
hatred toward a foreign nation. 


SF 


HE situation in the Far East, which 
seemed at one time to present a se- 
rious threat of war, has given rise to con- 
siderable discussion about the value of an 
international boycott. It has been held in 


many quarters that war could be prevented 
if all the nations of the world should join 
together and refuse to trade or to have 
any relations whatever with the country 
which attempted to provoke a conflict. 
The claim has been made that if a nation 
cannot trade it cannot fight, for no nation 
has the resources necessary to provide a 
steady supply of the implements of war- 
fare to say nothing of the food and money 
which are always needed in abundance. 

Therefore the League of Nations and 
our government in Washington have been 
strongly urged in recent weeks to endorse 
the movement for a boycott against Japan. 
Some 5,000 Americans, headed by Newton 
D. Baker and President Lowell of Harvard 
University, addressed a petition to Presi- 
dent Hoover some time ago, requesting 
him to have our government take such 
action. An organization known as “The 
American Boycott Association” was formed 
in New York with the same end in view. 
When the Assembly of the League met on 
March 3, the delegates of a number of 
nations argued in favor of a similar step. 

While it is now apparent that no boycott 
will be imposed against Japan, as the dis- 
pute seems well on the way toward a set- 
tlement, nevertheless the debate continues. 
Some have suggested that a clause be 
added to the Kellogg Pact obliging each 
nation to join in a boycott against any 
country provoking a war. In the Amer- 
ican press and in journals of opinion such 
suggestions have evoked a great deal of 
comment, some favorable, but for the most 
part strongly unfavorable. For instance 
the New Republic, after stating that we 
could not codperate with the League in 
“an effort to discipline Japan without go- 
ing to war” goes on to say: 


Nor is it realistic to pretend that a boycott 
is a substitute for war in any case. It is not 
just a self-denying ordinance against profit- 
making. It is an interruption of the flow of 
essential raw materials and manufactures, a 
weapon which, if it is effective at all, is di- 
rected in deadly fashion against the civilian 
population of the enemy. It leads directly to 
unemployment, starvation and disease, to the 
killing or permanent injury of women and 
children. We might just as humanely send 
airplane squadrons to drop gas and incendiary 
bombs on industrial cities, 


The New York Herald Tribune also 
takes a position against the boycott and 
presents the following analysis of the na- 
ture of the effects of a boycott against 
Japan in this country: 


The first result would be to destroy a mar- 
ket which last year took 40 per cent of our 
total exports of raw cotton, or 12 per cent of 
our total cotton production. The direct loss 
would come to about $80,000,000, while the 
indirect loss, due to throwing an extra 1,700,- 
000 bales upon the remaining world markets, 
would certainly be severe. At the same time 
85 per cent of our raw silk exports would be 
cut off; most of the 300,000 American silk 
workers would probably be thrown out of 
employment and all would suffer. Finally, 
American investors would lose the $435,000,- 
000 they have put into Japan. 


However, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
briefly and clearly sums up the point of 
view of those who favor the boycott in 
the following words: 


What the world needs is peace, and we can 
have peace only when the nations unite to 
compel it. 
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STUDIES OF OPINION 
Ill 


We are continuing our weekly studies of 
opinion with an examination of the March 
16 number of The Nation. In carrying 
these summaries, or excerpts, from the 
magazines and newspapers of the country, 
we do not, of course, either endorse or 
condemn the facts or opinions which we 
are passing along to you. Our purpose is 
to give our readers some of the outstand- 
ing contributions which appear in the pe- 
riodicals from week to week, because of 
the interest in these contributions them- 
selves and because of the indications they 
give of the content and policy of the pe- 
riodical quoted. Here, briefly summarized, 
are a few contributions from the number 
of The Nation which we have selected: 


Japanese troops, in spite of protests, are 
moving up the Yangtse valley, capturing 
towns and giving them Japanese names. 
The smaller nations would like action to 
be taken checking Japan, for they feel 
that if Japan succeeds in China, no small 
or weak country will be safe from aggres- 
sion. The larger powers hesitate to curb 
Japan because they also have imperialistic 
interests in China and do not like the prin- 
ciple established that a nation with such 
interests in the Far East can be curbed by 
a concert of the nations. 


“The high pressure anti-hoarding cam- 
paign . . . reveals even more clearly than 
hitherto that the Administration’s policy 
is to continue to ignore all the fundamen- 
tal causes of the depression and concen- 
trate vehemently on the consequences and 
symptoms.” 


The whole world, with the best of in- 
tentions, is in reality working against the 
interests of the Lindberghs. They wish 
only the safe return of their child, but the 
public clamor, the publicity and official 
activity has the result of making it almost 
impossible for the kidnapers to return 
the baby safely. 


In spite of terrible suffering, the unem- 








“At twilight the reception committee awaits the returning mariners.” 


An illustration from “The Island of Penguins” 
by Cherry Kearton( McBride). 


ployed masses in America are not violent. 
They are not radical. They are not inter- 
ested in any kind of economic reform. The 
great majority are convinced that things 
will be better after a while in this land of 
opportunity. “Even with ten million out 
of work, we feel this way. We shall need 
another ten million, and then another ten, 
before our docility can be expected to 
harden into action.” 


“By comparison with the Democrats, 
Uncle Andrew Mellon begins to look like 
a very radical fellow, indeed, and before 
Congress adjourns we may be recalling him 
as the Secretary of the Treasury who de- 
lighted to soak the rich. Never in his 
most plutocratic days did he propose a tax 
program so perfectly designed to shake 
down the poor, as that which the Demo- 
cratic House leaders are now preparing to 
recommend. Its principal feature is a gen- 
eral sales tax, denounced by Professor Se- 
ligman and many other experts as ‘the 
most inequitable form of taxation ever de- 
vised.’ Actually it is an upside down in- 
come tax, because the smaller the income 
the greater the proportion which goes for 
taxes.” 


ABOUT PENGUINS 


“The bird that walks like a man” is the 
description of a penguin given by a nat- 
uralist in his book, “The Island of Pen- 
guins,” by Cherry Kearton (New York: 
Robert M. McBride and Company. $3.00). 

Mr. Kearton will be remembered by 
some as the author of “In the Land of the 
Lion,” a book on animals and especially 
those of the larger variety. There he 
demonstrates, as he also does in the story 
of the penguin, that he writes vividly and 
paints an illuminating picture of the sub- 
ject with which he is dealing. 

On this “Island of Penguins” which is 
near Capetown, South Africa, there are 
several millions of the birds. Would a per- 
son soon lose his interest in a penguin if 
he lived on this island for a while? Mr. 
Kearton did not. He became more fasci- 
nated the longer he stayed. 

In his book he tells how they make 
and furnish their homes, what their hab- 
its are, and the difficulties that they en- 
counter. He gives 
names to the ones 
with which he is 
well acquainted. 
One is called “The 
Tramp” because 
of his shabby ap- 
pearance, another 
(who dined exces- 
sively) “The Al- 
derman,” still an- 
other, “Priceless 
Percy,” because 
he was constantly 
exhibiting his 
sleek figure to his 
friends, and a 
fourth, ‘Charlie 
Chaplin,” because 
of his comical ex- 
pression. 

The penguin’s 
spirit of tolera- 
tion is lacking. 
Nearly all of 
these birds are 
born with white 
vests, but a few 
are clothed only in 
black. These un- 
fortunate birds 
are snubbed and 
completely ostra- 





cized from. the 
society of the 
others. 

Mr. Kearton 


talks of the pen- 
guins as if they 
are human beings. 
He tells of play- 
ing a trick on one 
of them. “Once I 


tied a khaki handkerchief to a piece of 
string and let it lie on the ground just 
outside the tent. A penguin came at once 
to inspect it—a jerk of the string and the 
handkerchief disappeared.” The penguins 
enjoyed this game as much as a child 
would have, and Mr. Kearton says that 
the bird tried many times to get hold of 
the handkerchief. 

Mr. Kearton gives a brief résumé in 
the last chapter. “I think I have shown 
that they (penguins) possess most of the 
qualities which we 


will be threshed out in Congress at this 
session. Consideration is being given to a 
program by which the islands may be 
given an increase of self-government, and 
by which after a certain number of years 
they may be allowed to vote as to whether 
they shall become independent. Since this 
action is being actively discussed, the ap- 
pearance of a book dealing with it is par- 
ticularly timely. The book, “Philippine 
Uncertainty — An American Problem,” 
(New York: Century Company. $3.00), 
commands the 





normally regard as 
the attributes of 
humanity: patience, 
tenacity, courage, 
endurance, and af- 
fection. They have 
individuality, just 
as we have it, and 
it is impossible to 
assume that one 
penguin will do ex- 
actly what his 
neighbors do. And 
yet they have cer- 
tain _ established 
rules of life: Keep- 
ing to set paths 
from their homes 
to the sea and tak- 
ing to those paths 
as if by common 








ANNE PARRISH 


more interest be- 
cause it is written 
by a member of 
the United States 
Senate, Harry B. 
Hawes, of Missouri. 
Senator Hawes is 
an earnest advocate 
of Philippine inde- 
pendence, so_ his 
book stands not so 
much as an impar- 
tial review of the 
controversy as an 
argument in favor 
of the granting of 
independence. The 
argument is but- 
tressed throughout, 
however, with facts 
and personal obser- 











accord at appar- 
ently fixed times every day.” 

This book is not confined entirely to the 
penguin, as chapters dealing with seals and 
sharks lend further interest. Those who 
enjoy nature stories should not miss “The 
Island of Penguins.” 


“LOADS OF LOVE” 


Anne Parrish, who established herself as 
one of the major American novelists when 
she wrote “The Perennial Bachelor” seven 
years ago, has maintained her standing by 
the publication of “Loads of Love” (New 
York: Harper’s. $2.50). 


Not often do we find a book in the fic- 
tion field which we can recommend so 
wholeheartedly to our readers. Most of 
the stories which come from the printing 
presses are superficial. They may have a 
temporary interest, but they are not char- 
acterized either by good writing or by 
competent analyses of character or social 
situations. Too many of the small num- 
ber of books which measure up to high 
literary standards are so definitely con- 
cerned with human frailty as to approach 
morbidity. Driven by the determination 
to be realistic, the authors define realism 
so narrowly that they exclude the finer 
aspirations and concentrate on abnormali- 
ties. 

“Loads of Love” is not such a story. It 
achieves the goal of realism. It does not 
cater to those who would avoid all that is 
unpleasant. There are tears as well as 
smiles in its pages. The characters are as 
selfish, as short-sighted, as blundering as 
human beings are likely to be, and they 
pay heavy penalties for these imperfec- 
tions, but they are at the same time well 
intentioned, aspiring, and in considerable 
measure, attractive. Without losing a 
sense of realism, the author has written a 
book which is wholesome in its influence. 


Miss Parrish has succeeded in making 
her characters so real that the reader feels 
that he is acquainted with them. Bessie 
Plummer, wealthy, uncouth, untactful, 


blundering, but at the same time animated , 


by a burning desire to do things for peo- 
ple, is a living character; and so is Cath- 
erine Ripley, artistic and sensitive, who 
can love unselfishly and lose without be- 
ing embittered; Jennie Owen, simple, 
loyal, inarticulate; Edward Darnell, an 
aspiring young author, spoiled by an over- 
indulgent mother, selfish within limits, hon- 
orable but not over strong in resolution. 

The story never drags. The plot unfolds 
rapidly. There is not a wearisome page; 
and yet the author takes full time for de- 
scription and characterization. We regard 
“Loads of Love” as one of the outstanding 
novels of the year. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 
The question of Philippine independence 


vations. Senator 
Hawes has spent years in the study of the 
Philippine problem, and last year he was 
in the islands for six weeks looking at the 
situation first hand, talking with Philip- 
pine leaders and observing Philippine in- 
stitutions. 

The book is quite comprehensive. It 
begins with a refutation of the charge so 
often made that the Filipino people them- 
selves do not care for independence and 
that the agitation in favor of it comes from 
leaders who are considering their own self- 
ish political interests. He presents quite a 
little evidence tending to prove the popu- 
lar nature of the independence movement. 
He quotes with approval Sherwood Eddy, 
who, after a study of the Philippine situa- 
tion, says in his book, “The Challenge of 
the East”: 


We found no people in the world so unitedly, 
so passionately, so insistently desiring independ- 
ence as the Filipinos. . . . The Filipinos desire 
independence, as we have seen, probably more 
unanimously than any other subject people 
in the world. . . . It is not generally real- 
ized in America that there exists in the Phil- 
ippines today something very like the spirit 
of 1776 in the American Colonies. . .. They 
can think of nothing else. They are continu- 
ally upset by this fever of a burning demand 
for independence which has possessed almost 
the entire nation. 


The senator proceeds with an exami- 
nation of the different classes and sub- 
divisions of Filipinos and of their re- 
sources. He then-furnishes the historical 
background of the present problem, begin- 
ning with the capture of the Philippine 
Islands by the United States in 1898, 
and moving forward to the present. He 
argues forcefully to the effect that the Fil- 
ipinos have proven themselves capable of 
self-government, and he considers the eco- 
nomic effects of our holding the Philip- 
pines and the probable effects which would 
flow from independence. Senator Hawes 
feels that the desire of the Filipinos for in- 
dependence constitutes a stfong presump- 
tion in favor of their having it. He says: 


If we do not soon declare our final intention 
with respect to the release or retention of the 
Philippines, I think we may expect to see 
arise among the people there a bitter, though 
perhaps not violent, hostility and opposition 
to American rule. We could hardly respect 
the Filipinos if they remained abject and ser- 
vile. No such people would be worthy of a 
place under the United States flag. Their de- 
sire and their demand for independence are 
at once the best proof that they deserve it and 
one justification for our granting it. 





The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science devotes its 
March number exclusively to the problems 
of the American family, There are twenty- 
five separate studies prepared by as many 
writers, each discussing some aspect of 
the general subject. Particularly valuable 
are the articles dealing with changes inci- 
dent to recent economic developments. 
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NE of the permanent problems of 
American politics is the securing of 

a capable force of government employees 
who shall be free from the hazards of 
partisanship. This problem 


Choosing has made itself felt from 
Government _ the earliest days of the Re- 
Employees public, and indeed it is still 


with us. It became a ma- 
jor issue, however, in the period which we 
have reached in these studies—the period 
covered by the administrations of Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield and Arthur. The agita- 
tions of these days resulted in the Civil 
Service Act of 1883, which has served as 
the basis for the progressive development 
of a “merit” system. 

Washington and his immediate succes- 
sors were troubled by the appeals of office 
seekers. The policy of putting into sub- 
ordinate administrative offices men whose 
politics agreed with that of the party in 
power was not unknown. But sweeping 
removals were not made at the close of 
the administration. 

The beginning of the “spoils” system 
really began with the administration of 
Andrew Jackson, but the way was prepared 
for it during Monroe’s administration by 
the enactment of the so-called “Four Year 
Law,” which fixed a term of four years for 
a considerable number of employees who 
before that had held indefinite terms. 
When Andrew Jackson came into power, 
he removed many officers to make places 
for members of his own party. William 
MacDonald, in “Jacksonian Democracy,” 
describes the new policy in this way: 


Writers have vied with one another in de- 
picting the terror that prevailed, especially in 
Washington. Age, length of service, satisfac- 
tory performance of duties, or financial de- 
pendence were no protection. Men who had 
grown old in the government service were 
dismissed at a moment’s notice, and without 
recourse. Clerks whose living depended on 
their official salaries, and who had been 
rendered unfit, by reason of long employment 
in a bureau, for other occupations equally 
remunerative, were beggared. As a conse- 
quence, debts could not be collected or rents 
paid. It was reported in July that thirty- 
three houses which were to have been built in 
Washington during the year had been stopped 
because of the widespread uncertainty and 
demoralization, and that there were many 
cases of individual distregs. 

What added to the excitement was the fact 
that in most cases no reason for a removal 
was given, save that some one else 
wanted the place. The third item 
in Jackson’s “memorandum of 
points’—“no solicitors to be ap- 
pointed”—was apparently forgotten. 
Men who were in office one hour 
were out of it the next, yet without 
knowing why they were dismissed. 
Nor was the fitness of the candi- 
date always considered; the chief 
test was loyalty to Jackson. All 
the executive departments were af- 
fected, as well as the post-offices, 
custom-houses and other agencies 
throughout the country; and as the 
removal of the head of an office 
frequently carried with it numerous 
changes among subordinates, the 
“reform” became far-reaching... . 

To just what extent Jackson’s 
policy changed the personnel of the 
civil service cannot be stated with 

precision. If the 
statements of Ken- 


The dall and Benton be 
Spoils accepted—and there 
System is no reason to 


doubt their approx- 

imate correctness— 
only a minority of office holders were 
directly affected. All the evidence 
seems to show that it was the man- 
ner as much as the number of re- 
movals that impressed public opin- 
ion, and that after the first year 
































By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


there were few more important offices to fill. 
There was occasional discussion of the con- 
stitutional issue in Congress, and in 1835 a 
bill, introduced by Calhoun, providing for a 
repeal of the act of 1820, and for the sub- 
mission of the reasons for removals to the 
Senate, passed the Senate by aid of the com- 
bined opposition; but the House took no ac- 
tion. 


The rule came to be quite generally es- 
tablished that the administrative offices at 
the disposal of an incoming president were 
fair spoils of victory. In making his ap- 
pointments the president ordinarily took 
the advice of the senator or member of the 
House of Representatives from the state 
or district from which the appointments 
were to be made, providing the senator or 
representative belonged to the president’s 
party. If he did not, advice was received 
from the local party leaders. This gave 
the virtual appointing power to party 
chieftains, and was used by them to 
strengthen their own positions. 


There were not many complaints about 
this spoils system during the early days 
when the work of the government was rel- 

atively simple, but during 


Problem the latter part of the nine- 
rene teenth century it was be- 

i coming more complex and 
Serious 


many government posts re- 

quired special training and 
skill. Under these circumstances the ap- 
pointment of party workers to office re- 
gardless of their fitness became quite a 
serious thing. 

Furthermore, new abuses developed. It 
became customary for the party leaders 
to make assessments against office holders 
to raise money for the carrying on of the 
political campaigns. E. E. Sparks says, in 
“National Development”: 


If additional arguments were needed for a 
reform in the civil service, the campaign 
managers of both parties supplied it in 1880. 
The Republicans held the federal office-hold- 
ers in their power because Hayes was not a 
candidate for re-election and officials must 
look to the next president for their positions 
after the 4th of March following. Under 
the pleasing fiction of “voluntary contribu- 
tions,” assessment lists were sent out by the 


Republican National Committee to all offi- 
cials except heads of departments, specifying 


the sum each was expected to contribute— 
usually five per cent of his annual salary. 
State committees in Republican states fol- 
lowed the example, and mulcted state office- 
holders for contributions to be used towards 
“the necessary expenses of the presidential 
campaign.” In some instances, lists of federal 
officials refusing to be amerced, and names 
of those defaulting payment of instalments 
which they had promised from their meagre 
stipends, were mailed to the chiefs of depart- 
ments for personal intimidation. Many of 
these circulars were signed by T. C. Platt, Re- 
publican senator from New York, without his 
losing standing in public favor by his action. 
Every contribution made by a subordinate 
employé of the United States to this fund 
was a violation of the law of 1876. 

The Democratic campaign managers levied 
upon state officials in states which they con- 
trolled, and especially collected funds in New 
York City, the spoils in that city alone being 
reckoned at $90,000 to $125,000. Prices were 
placed upon judgeships, seats in Congress, and 
aldermanic honors. Levies were made on po- 
licemen, firemen, and teachers in the public 
schools. Aldermen voted extravagant salaries 
to themselves upon the justification that they 
were subject to heavy political assessments. 


There were insistent demands during 
the Reconstruction days for civil service 
reform. There was strong agitation for it 

in 1872 and again in 1874, 


Civil but the influence of the 
Servi politicians was too strong. 
a. President Hayes, who came 


into office in 1877, was 
pledged to reform and he 
did what he could to check the abuses of 
the spoils system—what he could by ad- 
ministrative action. He was not able to 
secure congressional assistance. 

Finally, in 1883, the Civil Service Com- 
mission was created. It consisted of three 
commissioners. It was the duty of the 
commission to prepare examinations which 
should be taken by candidates for office, 
in the case of a certain number of offices 
which were placed under the civil service. 
At first only 14,000 government employees, 
out of a total of 120,000, were placed on 
the list of those who should be selected by 
a system of competitive examinations. 
Gradually, since then, additions have been 
made to the classifications of employees to 
be placed under the civil service. At the 
present time by far the greater number of 
federal employees are so selected. Of the 
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presidential appointees, only about 18,000 
are what may be called political. About 
450,000 are selected by competitive exam- 
inations. Unskilled workers, perhaps 100,- 
000 in number, do not come under the 
civil service, but these appointments are 
not political. 

Of the 18,000 which are still political, 
about 15,000 are postmasters of the first, 
second and third classes. Fourth-class 
postmasters are selected by the examina- 
tion system. The first, second and third- 
class postmasters must also take examina- 
tions, but appointments in each case are 
made from any of the highest three. This 
enables the party in power to place its 
men in office in most cases. President Wil- 
son issued an order placing the first, sec- 
ond and third class postmasters definitely 
under the civil service, but President 
Harding amended the order, allowing the 
appointment to be made from any of the 
highest three, thus practically throwing 
this class of employees back into politics, 

The 3,000 remaining are made up of 
cabinet members and their assistants and 
under-secretaries, ambassadors and minis- 
ters, the heads of a number of depart- 
ments, judges, federal attorneys, and cer- 
tain classes of collectors and inspectors. 
The Foreign Service is gradually being 
brought under the civil service. Diplo- 
matic appointments are being made from 
among the “career” men, or those who are 
permanently in the Foreign Service. 


One who holds a position which is un- 
der: the civil service may be removed for 
the good of the service. This means that 

he may possibly be re- 


Positions moved by a _ department 
Ase Now head without any good rea- 

son, but it is not likely that 
Secure 


any department head would 
make wholesale use of this 
privilege of removal for political purposes. 
Even though he should remove an em- 
ployee who did not belong to his party, he 
would have to fill the position by appoint- 
ing the applicant who headed a list of can- 
didates in a competitive examination, and 
it would be only by chance if he should 
secure someone of his own party. 

It will be seen that the fight for a com- 
plete merit system in the federal govern- 
ment is not wholly won, but that it has 
made very great progress and 
that it has been accepted in the 








case of most federal appoint- 
ments. The most urgent need of 
the present time is for the ex- 
tension of the civil service prin- 
ciple to appointments of state 
and municipal: officials. Certain 
states have already followed the 
lead of the national government. 
Massachusetts passed an _ act 
modeled after the federa] meas- 
ure in 1884. This law provides 
that cities and towns may accept 
the state system and have their 
employees chosen by the state 
commission under its rules. They 
are not required to do this but 
most of the important cities have 
accepted the plan. Boards of eX- 
aminers are appointed for each 
city, but are subject to the super- 
vision of the state commission. 
While the removal of so many 
government employees from Pp0- 
litical control is’ a great gain, 
adequate rewards for conspicuous 
service have not been found. 








the excitement largely subsided. We 
de not hear much of the subject 
after 1830, partly, perhaps, because 
those who remained in office had 
been terrorized, and partly because 


—Harper’s Weekly (Culver Service) 


OFFICE SEEKERS IN A WASHINGTON HOTEL LOBBY 


An explanation of the movement for Civil Service Reform. 


appeared during the period of Civil Service Reform agitation. 


This picture was drawn by W. A. Rogers and 


Workers, feeling secure, but with- 
out hope of marked advancement, 
often fall into dull, uninspired 
and relatively inefficient routines. 
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IGNORANCE 


“Christians only,” or, “state re- 
ligion.” Such clauses are nearly 
always directed against Jews and 
sometimes against Catholics or 
Protestants. It cannot be denied 
that the Jewish people suffer very 
much in this respect. It has been 
said that in New York it is ten 
times as hard for a Jew to obtain 
a position as it is for a Christian. 
And discrimination against Jews 
is not only practiced by employ- 
ers. For instance, we have the 
following comment from Profes- 
sor Frank Gavin of the General 
Theological Seminary in New 
York: 


It is three times harder for a Jew- 
ish boy, completing his university 
work in New York, to enter a med- 
ical college than for other boys in 
other parts of the country. Jewish 
boys who are ready for medical 
school often try from five to forty- 
six colleges before they can secure 
admission. One year some six hun- 








THE SOURCE OF PREJUDICE 


—Darling in N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


dred such boys, who could not 
prosecute their studies in medicine 
here, made application at Edinburgh, 
of whom but thirty could secure 
places. Of Americans studying 








EVILS OF RELIGIOUS 
PREJUDICE DISCUSSED 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


of people, united by bonds of race or re- 
ligion, who are subjected to the domination 
of a majority foreign to them. They are 
often oppressed and denied equal rights 
and privileges. There are, for instance. 
hundreds of minority groups in India, 
many of course, in Europe, and they are 
to be found in the United States, in Can- 
ada and in practically all countries. 

But while there are many racial minori- 
ties there is also such a thing as a religious 
minority. It is exceedingly rare that all 
the inhabitants of a country practice the 
same religion. But there is often one 
creed or more, to which most of the peo- 
ple adhere. Then, there are smaller groups 
to which fewer people belong. Such 
groups are minorities because they are out- 
weighed by the larger group and frequently 
do not receive just and equal treatment. 
Such is the situation which exists in the 
United States. 


RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


According to the last official census 
taken in 1926, some 214 different religious 
groups were listed in this country. There 
were in all, about 54,000,000 church mem- 
bers, of which about 45,000,000 belonged 
to thirteen major groups. These may 
again be divided into Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish. The members of these three 
large groups are frequently prejudiced 
against one another. As a result, in some 
cases Protestants suffer, in others Jews 
and in still others Catholics. 


For instance, it has been found that in 
certain parts of the country where Catho- 
lics predominate it is practically impossible 
for a Protestant to secure a position as 
school teacher because all the members of 
the school boards are Catholics. In other 
sections this condition is reversed and it is 
equally difficult for a Catholic to obtain 
such a position. For example, Professor 
Hayes reported to the conference that for 
150 years there has been a provision in 
the constitution of New Hampshire for the 
maintenance of “public Protestant teachers 
of piety, religion and morality.” Profes- 
sor Hayes went on to say: 


In the 150 years from 1783 to 1932, this 
clause has on seven different occasions been 
submitted to the voters of the state. Oppo- 
sition to it has never commanded a two-thirds 
majority. In 1922, not a voice could be heard 
in support of the provision among leading 
clergymen and statesmen. Yet there has been 
a growing support of it among the masses of 
the state electorate. 


In the cities the religious beliefs of a 
person often impose severe handicaps when 
he is looking for a position. Very fre- 
quently advertisements for help in the 
newspapers include such specifications as 


medicine abroad a disproportionate 

number are constituted of Jewish 
boys who could not secure admission to an 
American medical college. 


Under nearly every condition, the reli- 
gious affiliation of a person is an important 
consideration the moment he or she comes 
into contact with another person. There 
are clubs and organizations of various 
kinds to which the members of only cer- 
tain religions are admitted. While this in 
itself need not necessarily be deplored, it 
does seem to be true in many cases that 
such clubs and organizations develop a 
greater spirit of intolerance against mem- 
bers of other religious groups than would 
ordinarily prevail if such organizations did 
not exist. 


COMMUNITIES 


Then, religious intolerance plays a great 
part in the lives of people living in small 
communities. In a number of towns, un- 
less a person belongs to a particular church, 
the other inhabitants will have little to do 
with him. Life is difficult for the family 
which does not belong to the one or two 
religions which predominate in the locality 
in which the family lives. The result of 
this is that towns tend to differ as a whole 
in the matter of religion. One may have 
as inhabitants the members of one partic- 
ular creed. Another ten miles away, may 
have a large number of another creed. 
Because of the spirit of intolerance people 
tend to divide themselves according to their 
religions. They mingle mostly 
with the members of their own 


reason. Such premature judgments are 
nearly always wrong. A person reaches a 
certain conclusion not necessarily because 
he feels that such a conclusion is right, but 
because he wants it to be right. Most 
people appear to think that whatever con- 
cerns them—whatever they are, whatever 
they have, or whatever they do—that is 
the best. There arises consequently a 
sense of dislike for people who are differ- 
ent or who act differently. This sense of 
dislike grows, and distrust and even fear 
set in. The prejudiced person does not 
wish or seek to understand. He has ac- 
cepted certain facts concerning other peo- 
ple or other things without examining 
them. Possibly these facts have been 
handed to him by others. They may have 
come down through generations. But, how- 
ever they may have been acquired, they 
are accepted blindly and are not discarded 
with ease. 


Such is the extent of the problem. It 
was the consensus of opinion at the con- 
ference that a cure for prejudice must 
come about through education of both 
adults and children. Educational move- 
ments must be initiated by the more en- 
lightened, the more broad-minded members 
of each religious group. It is important 
that people should seek to know and un- 
derstand others against whom they have 
harbored prejudices. It is precisely this 
task that the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians is setting out to perform. 
It hopes to establish a state of true reli- 
gious liberty which cannot be said to exist 
at present. Professor Hayes clearly out- 
lined the problem in an address before the 
meeting when he said: 


The test of genuine religious liberty is not 
the admission to political and social equality 
of only such persons as believe about the same 
as we do or are indifferent to religion. It is 
whether we admit such persons who believe 
quite differently from ourselves and are zeal- 
ous in the practice of their religion. While I 
believe that I am right, I must sincerely re- 
spect your belief that you are right. Herein, 
it seems to me, lies the true and only practi- 
cal way out of the difficulty imposed. It may 
be a hard way, admitting of no short cuts, 
but it is the way to genuine religious liberty. 





MORE CONFIDENCE 

Colonel Frank Knox, head of the 
anti-hoarding campaign now taking place 
throughout the entire country, reports that 
money is being restored to circulation in 
large amounts. Not only have people been 
taking their money from safety deposit 
vaults, drawers, and other hiding places to 
buy the government “Baby Bonds,” but 
they have also been depositing it in banks, 
he says. From all parts of the country 





church and are intolerant of 
those practicing another creed. 


This spirit of prejudice has 
a harmful effect upon every 
community in which it exists. 
Towns split themselves into 
factions which frequently re- 
fuse to codperate for the bene- 
fit of the community as a 
whole. As one of the speak- 
ers at the Washington confer- 
ence said, “How often projects 
for better city government, 
housing, recreation and zoning 
languish because men of in- 
fluence refuse to work with 
others of like capacity but of 
different faith and worship.” 

We have considered some of 
the effects of religious preju- 
dice and the bearing it has 
upon people everywhere. This 
is the condition as it exists. 
What are some of its causes? 





CAUSES 


The principal cause may 
perhaps be found in an anal- 
ysis of the very word itself. 
Prejudice means to pre-judge 
—to arrive at a conclusion be- 
fore all the necessary facts 
have been examined. It is an 
impulse governed by emotion, 
by feeling, rather than by 


come reports that the bank deposits have 
greatly increased since the launching of 
the anti-hoarding campaign. 

The other agencies set up by the govern- 
ment to restore confidence are also re- 
ported to be bringing satisfactory results. 
In almost a month, there were but two 
national banks which failed. This record 
has not been equaled in more than two 
years, during which time the bank failures 
throughout the country have been excep- 
tionally numerous. This improvement is 
attributed by government officials to the 
work of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, which has already made loans 
amounting to more than $100,000,000, and 
the operation of the Federal Reserve 
Banks under the provisions of the Glass- 
Steagall bill. Both these agencies are in a 
position to render assistance in order to 
bolster up the credit structure of the na- 
tion. 





BANKING IN CANADA 





Canadian banks were free from failures 
and paid their usual dividends during 
1931, according to a recent press release of 
the Department of Commerce. The Cana- 
dian system is modeled after that of Great 
Britain. Instead of a huge number of 
small, independent banks, such as those 
located in this country, ten banks are 
granted charters, and allowed to establish 
branches all over the country. The Cana- 
dian “Big Three” are the Royal Bank of 
Canada, the Bank of Montreal and the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. Each paid 
a dividend of 12 per cent in 1931. Neither 
the English nor the Canadian system has 
recorded a failure during the past seven 
years. This fact is extremely interesting 
in view of 2298 bank failures in this coun- 
try in 1931 alone of which 65 per cent 
were institutions of $25,000 capital or less 
—therefore, relatively small concerns. 





LIBERIA 





The State Department recently ad- 
dressed a very severe note to the govern- 
ment of Liberia, a Negro republic in north- 
ern Africa. For many years, Liberia has 
been noted as the only civilized state which 
permitted slave-trading within its borders. 
The League of Nations has made a study 
of the matter, but it seems now that very 
little has been done to curb the practice. 
It was to protest against the abuse of na- 
tive Negroes that the American govern- 
ment, in conjunction with Great Britain 
and a third unnamed European power sent 
reprimands to Monrovia, the Liberian cap- 
ital. 
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A TYPICAL AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


There are thousands of towns like this in all parts of the country. 


In each of them the Church 


has a very great influence on the people. 
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SociaL Work 


Last week we discussed a vocation which 
has attracted a large proportion of men 
to its ranks. Now we turn to one which 
appeals especially to women. It is esti- 
mated that there are ten women to every 
man engaged in social work, though the 
opportunities for men to fill executive po- 
sitions in this field are very good. Social 
work covers a wide range of activities. It 
includes, in fact, all efforts to make the 
world a better place in which to live. Its 
aim is not only to relieve suffering, but to 
prevent it, and the task is one which chal- 
lenges the best minds in the country. It 
has enlisted the services of a vast army of 
workers, many of them volunteers and 
many of them untrained, but who yet are 
filled with love for humanity and are doing 
valuable work. The direction of social 
work, however, lies in the hands of trained 
workers, of whom it is estimated there are 
at least 30,000 in the United States. The 
demand for trained workers is increasing 
and those who choose social work as their 
career should plan to take a thorough 
course in some school of social work. 

One of the largest and best equipped of 
the training schools is the New York 
School of Social Work. The entrance re- 
quirement is either a degree from a stand- 
ard college, or two years of college work 
plus four years of social work or comple- 
tion of a nurses’ training course. A num- 
ber of universities have graduate schools 
of social work and a few give undergrad- 
uate courses. The professional social work- 
ers are organized in the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, and since the re- 
quirements for membership are coming to 
be recognized as the standard for employ- 
ment in social work, they will be of inter- 
est to any of you who may be thinking of 
this as your career. * A junior member 
must be at least twenty-one years of age, 
must have completed at least two years of 
college work, and have had either three ad- 
ditional years of general college work, of 
technical training in a school of social 
work, or of employment in an approved 
social agency. A senior member must 
have five years of this general training or 
experience in addition to two years of col- 
lege work. 

Social work has three major concerns. 
First, those who are suffering from hunger 
or cold or sickness must be fed and clothed 
and cared for. This is charity—the relief 
of immediate need where found. But the 
concern goes deeper than that. The causes 
of distress must be found and removed, if 
possible. Social workers are engaged in 
trying to prevent poverty; they seek the 
causes of sickness and poor health; they 
study cases of feeble-mindedness, find work 
for the unemployed, secure the adoption of 
old age pensions and workers’ compensa- 
tion laws. A third field of endeavor is the 
rehabilitation of those who are incapaci- 
tated for work. Those who have lost their 


A SOCIAL WORKER INTERVIEWING A FAMILY TO WHICH ASSISTANCE IS BEING GIVEN 


jobs because of the loss of an arm or a 
leg, or are crippled by disease such as 
tuberculosis or heart disease, must be 
trained to take up some other work which 
they are able to do. All this is a huge 
task and more money is spent in carrying 
on this work than on all educational enter- 
prises combined. Three billion dollars go 
each year for social work. 

There are many types of social work 
which one may do. Most girls take up 
case work, which involves visiting families 
who are in need and providing homes for 
dependent children. Many take up group 
work, organizing boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
providing recreation for the community, 
working among immigrants, etc. Then 
there is industrial work, which includes the 
operation of employment bureaus, voca- 
tional guidance and other activities de- 
signed to help people find work. There is 
a great field for work in institutions, such 
as hospitals, homes for the aged and the 
dependent, for delinquent children, and for 
the crippled or otherwise handicapped. 
And there is a whole field for service in 
public health work. 

The average salary of social workers is 
not high. In a survey made a few years 
ago of the social agencies in eighty-one 
cities the average salary was found to be 
$1517, while that of elementary school 
teachers in cities of more than 100,000 
was $1844. Moreover, the responsibilities 
that are laid on social workers are very 
heavy. The adjustment of personal rela- 
tions is often an exceedingly difficult and 
delicate task and requires the utmost tact 
and skill. The work is hard, but for one 
who is filled with genuine enthusiasm for 
the opportunity to put helpless and dis- 
couraged people on the road to happier 
lives, the rewards are great. 

What are the qualifications of a social 
worker? If you are interested in this 
career, check over the ones we name to 
see which you think you possess, or which 
you might develop. The social worker 
must have broad sympathies and a deep 
understanding of people, must have char- 
acter, personality, originality, imagination, 
good judgment, a thoroughgoing sense of 
responsibility, and above all must be filled 
with a passion for helping humanity that 
will prove a driving force in the face of all 
obstacles. 





BORGER CELEBRATES 


March 15 marked the sixth anniversary 
of Borger, Texas. This town, which now 
numbers 9,000 in population, has had an 
unusual history. Oil was discovered in 
the vicinity six years ago, and a town of 
from 50,000 to 60,000 people sprang up 
in a few months. The buildings and 
houses appeared on the scene before a 
city government could be organized. Oil 
workers, getting from $16 to $20 a day, 


An illustration from “Careers” (Institute of ‘Research, Chicago.) 


found no restrictions on gambling, so that 
conditions soon became so bad that Gov- 
ernor Dan Moody was forced to send in 
the Texas Rangers to put the town in 
order. Since that time, a great change 
has taken place in Borger. The profes- 
sional gamblers, the racketeers, have gone 
to seek more fruitful fields of operation. 
Today, Borger is a city of five churches, 
paved streets, and modern buildings. It is 
the center of one of the world’s most im- 
portant carbon black manufacturing dis- 
tricts. The annual output is estimated at 
100,000,000 pounds. 





AMERICANS IN RUSSIA 


Latest reports from Soviet Russia indi- 
cate that a new and entirely unforeseen 
problem is arising there. It has been 
observed by the foreigners visiting Russia 
that instead of unemployment, there are 
actually not enough workers to fill the 
jobs. This news has interested highly 
trained workers of other countries who 
were unemployed. Thousands of them 
have gone to Russia on visiting permits, 
and have settled down there. The Rus- 
sian government has not prevented this 
because it needed trained mechanics, en- 
gineers, agriculturists and other techni- 
cians. Now, however, the added thousands 
are making themselves felt. Russian au- 
thorities report that some of the foreign 
workers, especially the American, being 
used to comfortable living conditions, are 
complaining about the rough-and-ready 
Russian housing conditions, and are 
spreading discontent among the Russians 
in some quarters. Accordingly, they have 
taken steps to curb the tide of immigrants. 
Special documents will be required for 
entry into the country, and more care will 
be exercised in the future to see that 
“visitors” leave after their permits ex- 
pire. Also, a Commissariat of Labor was 
recently set up to handle the immigrant 
workers. , 


COAST SHIPPING 





The governor of the Virgin Islands, Paul 
M. Pearson, recently urged the United 
States government to take action which, 
he said, would greatly aid in restoring pros- 
perity to the islands. He requested that 
the present laws governing the islands’ 
shipping be modified so that foreign ves- 
sels may participate in their trade more 
fully than at present. The Virgin Islands 
are, under the present regulations, con- 
sidered a coastal port. Foreign ships are 
prohibited from serving between American 
coastal ports. They cannot, therefore, call 
at the Virgin Islands if they have already 
called at another American port or if they 
have sailed from an American port. Gov- 
ernor Pearson and many business leaders 
of the islands believe that the application 
of these regulations to the Virgin Islands 
has been a great handicap to the economic 
development of this American possession 
in the Caribbean. 


GLASS BRICKS 





Will we ever live in glass houses; 
houses whose walls admit 
light; houses which do not 
need windows, _ ventilation 
being secured by ventilating 
systems? The time when we 
will live in such houses and 
when factories may be made 
of glass is no doubt far dis- 
tant, and yet we may soon see 
some experimenting done in 
buildings made of glass bricks. 

Glass bricks have already 
been successfully made. They 
admit light, and yet one can- 
not see through them. Walls 
constructed of this brick are 
as sound proof as clay bricks 
are. The makers of these 
bricks think that the first use 
of their product will be in the 
building of gasoline stations, 
which are small in size and 
which might expect to attract 
customers by the novellty. 


Two Deaths Stir 


Finance Circles 


Eastman and Kreuger Tragedies De- 
press Market Prices 


The tragic deaths of two outstanding 
figures in the industrial and financial 
world had a marked effect on the stock 
exchanges of the world. Ivar Kreuger, 
head of the International Match Company, 
Kreuger & Toll, and a number of other 
concerns which gave him virtual supremacy 
over the match industry of the world, died 
by his own hand 
in Paris, on March 
12. Mr. Kreuger 
was also a central 
figure in the or- 
ganization of the 
International Tel- 
ephone and Tele- 
graph Co.; his 
banking influence 
was so great that 
he could afford to 
loan hundreds of 
millions of dollars 
to various Euro- 
pean governments 
in exchange for a 
monopoly of the 
match business in 
the different areas. 
Three days after his death, word was given 
out that George P. Eastman, retired mil- 
lionaire, had shot himself dead in his home 
at Rochester, New York. Mr. Eastman was 
the inventor of the modern system of pho- 
tography, and founder of the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company. His fame, however, has 
rested just as largely upon his reputation 
as a philanthropist as on his industrial and 
financial influence. It is estimated that his 
charitable bequests have totaled nearly 
$100,000,000. 

The immediate effects of these events 
were noted in a sharp drop in the price of 
both Kreuger and Eastman securities in 
New York, Paris, London and other im- 
portant centers of finance. In the case of 
Kreuger, the shares of his principal com- 
pany dropped from 3% to 1% dollars dur- 
ing the first day of market trading follow- 
ing the announcement of his death. His 
other interests were likewise affected. Peo- 
ple felt that if this man, who had battled 
his way up from the position of a penni- 
less engineer to one of commanding im- 
portance in world affairs, had suddenly lost 
courage to face the depression, then he 
must have had some knowledge of im- 
pending business disaster. The result was 
that Kreuger securities were “unloaded” or 
sold in great blocks on all markets. 

The case of Eastman was quite differ- 
ent. He was an old man, seventy-seven 
years of age, and had relinquished control 
of his vast industry seven years ago, Since 
then he has occupied himself almost ex- 
clusively with his philanthropic enter- 
prises, and the few hobbies cultivated dur- 
ing his life. Nevertheless, the news of his 
suicide was immediately felt in Paris, and 
later in New York. Holders of Eastman 
securities began to sell heavily, and the 
Wall Street quotations showed a drop of 
five points or more after the first rush. 

It required only a few hours to send 
prices down in both cases; soon, however, 
bankers and brokerage houses issued state- 
ments reassuring the public that both 
Kreuger and Eastman interests were in no 
danger of collapse. In the case of Kreu- 
ger, it was reported that the Swedish gov- 
ernment stands ready to support the 
match monopoly, inasmuch as it means sO 
much to many Swedish investors and 
workers, The Eastman quotations, which 
had not slumped so severely, adjusted 
themselves upward as soon as it became 
apparent that Mr. Eastman’s death was 
not related to the finances of the corpora- 
tion. The early losses suffered by East- 
man securities were partially matched by 
subsequent advances later in the first day 
of trading after the death announcement. 
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